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Libraries and Special Libraries 


By JULIAN A. SOHON 
Librarian, Bridgeport Public Library 


Extracts from a paper delivered at the Connecticut Chapter meeting, September, 1934. 


OST people like the idea of the three- 

fold purpose of the public library, 
namely to provide mental recreation, to edu- 
cate by fostering the development of good 
reading habits, and to supply information. Let 
us disregard the recreational and educational 
features and confine ourselves to the third 
point, the furnishing of information. Both 
general and special libraries have this same 
purpose. Both are places where the uninformed 
should go to find information so that he may 
engage in new business or expand his old, 
improve his methods or install new processes, 
where he can find out how to improve and 
control quality, and to learn how or why 
others before him have or have not done the 
thing he is doing or wishes to do. 

All this can be summed up by saying that 
the person goes to the library in order to get 
ideas. And in this respect the library is no 
longer a library. It is a museum — a museum 
of ideas. Our patents record the ideas of men 
of inventive genius. Our picture collection 
shows the ideas of composition, color and per- 
spective as conceived by those whom nature 
has endowed with ability to see and appreciate 
her beauty. Our technical books give the ideas 
of scientists on the ultimate constitution of 
matter, ideas on the utilization of the energy 
of steam, gases, electricity, and other materials 
in devices to produce power in one form or 
another. It is a physical impossibility for a 
museum to put all its possessions on exhibition. 
And it is equally impossible for it to acquire 


all the specimens that should be in a museum. 
Consequently we see that the ordinary mu- 
seum collects and shows what will interest the 
most people in the most general manner. 

This is true of the public library. Its lack of 
space, its insufficient funds, its staff — trained 
in methods of sorting and arranging ideas 
rather than in the meaning of these ideas — 
makes it impossible for the public library to 
go into the detail needed by the specialist. 

It is the duty of the public library to meet 
a normal demand for general information. We 
should expect the information it supplies to 
be encyclopedic, and not exhaustive, in its 
nature. For example, it should be able to 
supply descriptions of the more general meth- 
ods of chemical analysis — but not the method 
used ten years ago in the laboratories of the 
Bureau of Standards for determining some rare 
element in a rarer mineral. It should be able 
to tell the arrangements made by a city for 
installing fire hydrants, but not the actual 
rentals that may be paid. It should be able to 
produce promptly the items indicated by the 
first three or four significant figures in library 
decimal classification, but not the further sub- 
divisions. These ‘‘but nots’ now lie within 
the scope of the special libraries, but we can 
make them accessible to the users of the public 
library too. 

I would like to see the public library as the 
center of a regional library scheme, covering 
an area that may be defined — for the sake of 
the argument — as having a radius of one 
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hour’s drive. The special libraries within this 
area will supplement the public library and 
each other and avoid unnecessary book dupli- 
cation. I would like to see the public library 
and the special libraries lending freely to each 
other as if they were actually branches of one 
institution, 

Assuming that the organizations and boards 
controlling the public and special libraries are 
in favor of such free lending, there are two 
steps necessary for the inauguration of such a 
regional scheme. Each special librarian should 
spend sufficient time at the central public 
library to become acquainted with its re- 
sources and its staff. The department heads 
of the public library should visit the special 
libraries for the same purpose. 

The second step should consist in the estab- 
lishment of a regional union catalog at the 
central public library. This catalog should be 
in the same detail as the catalogs in the re- 


spective special libraries. 
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If all this is accomplished, the public library 
can act as a clearing house for requests of a 
highly specialized nature, and the resources 
of the public and special libraries will, in 
effect, be increased immeasurably. 

That is what I would like to see done. It is 
already being done to some extent elsewhere, 

It is true that many objections can be 
raised against this scheme. The public library 
may not have the space, money or disposition 
to set up the union catalog, or to act as sucha 
clearing house. Special libraries are main- 
tained to serve the companies supporting 
them, and the use of the fruit of their labors to 
aid outsiders, and possibly competitors, may 
be frowned on or even forbidden. 

If the scheme I have outlined above cannot 
be put into effect, even on a modified scale, is 
there any other way by which the resources in 
special libraries and public libraries may be 
coérdinated so that those we serve may be 
served better? 


Important Books of the Year 


A Symposium by Correspondence 
(Continued) 


FROM A CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
LIBRARIAN 

HE year 1934 has not brought us many 

reference books in the Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical fields. The most outstanding 
one has been Gutman’s ‘Modern Drug En- 
cyclopedia and Therapeutic Guide” with its 
many formulae of unusual medicines. The new 
Pharmacopeoeias of this year have also been 
helpful: ‘The British Pharmaceutical Codex, 
1934” of 1,667 pages with its valuable section 
on proprietary trade names and the ** Homoo- 
pathisches Arzneibuch,”’ 2nd edition, with its 
analytical section on drugs and luminescence 
analysis. A book, the covers of which have 
been worn thin on account of its practical 
value, is ‘‘ Modern Cosmetics: the formulation 
and production of cosmetics together with a 
discussion of modern production and packaging 
methods and equipment.” 

I have a book on my desk, Gielman’s “ Bilder 

zur qualtitativen Mikroanalyse anorganischer 


Stoffe’’ which is popular for the beautiful 


Micro-photographs of crystals which it con- 
tains. For reference, Julius Schmidt's ‘‘ Organo- 
metall verbindungen”’ is used a great deal as is 
also the series on “Organic Syntheses’? pub- 


lished by the Advisory Board on Satisfactory 


Methods for the Preparation of Organic 
Chemicals. Worden’s “Chemical Patents In- 
dex, 1915-1924,” the last volumes of which 
appeared this year, has proved most helpful in 
locating chemicals employed in various patents. 

The recent books on biochemistry and vita- 
mins are helpful only for general information 
since the newest developments are published in 
magazine articles, and every week a new idea 
is developed. The books are: ‘* Annual Review 
of Biochemistry, 1934,’’ ‘‘Fortschritte der 
Physiologischen Chemie, 1929-1934,”” Harrow 
and Sherman's ‘Chemistry of the Hormones.” 

I can only end this fragmentary list by 
adding some important names of uncompleted 
sets, the continued volumes of which we await 
with interest from Gmelin, 


year to year: 


“Handbuch der anorganischen Chemie”; 
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Mellor, ‘Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic 
and Theoretical Chemistry’’; Heilbron, ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Heffter, 
“Handbuch der experimentellen Pharmakolo- 


Organic Compounds”’; 


gie’’; Friedlaender, “Fortschritte der Teer- 
farbenfabrikation’ 
Abderhalden, ‘‘Handbuch der _ biologischen 
Arbeitsmethoden.”” — Mrs. Hester A. Wet- 


, 


and the voluminous set, 


more, Merck & Co., Inc. 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF A UNIVERSITY 
BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT 


Your assignment is too much for me. The 
few terse sentences I planned to send you have 
expanded into pages. 

This year we have been concerned chiefly 
with problems of state and local finance, in- 
evitably emphasizing Michigan conditions. 
Measured in terms of consistent use, the 
release sheets containing local government 
statistics issued by the various governmental 
departments at Washington and the mimeo- 
graphed releases of the group of research 
agencies centering around the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House have been of greatest 
value. Together with the 1934 edition of ‘‘Tax 
Systems of the World”’ and the various state 
reports, they are our most used material. 

Several treatises on special governmental 
problems appeared this year which will un- 
doubtedly remain standard for some time to 
come. Dr. Robert M. Haig’s survey of “* The 
Sales Tax in the American States’’ is an un- 
biased and scholarly study of a form of taxa- 
tion which has been the subject of much 
propaganda. Professor Joseph P. Harris, in 
his “Election Administration of the United 
States,” surveys and criticizes one of govern- 
ment’s most important and exasperating un- 
dertakings. (In this field, 
James K. Pollock has contributed two illumi- 
nating local studies, one of ‘‘ Election Adminis- 
tration in Michigan” and the other of “ Per- 
manent Registration in Michigan.” These 
studies will followed by 
others.) All students of electoral problems are 
grateful for Dr. Edgar E. Robinson’s ‘‘The 
Presidential Vote 1896-1932,” which gives 
tabulations by counties. 


same Professor 


undoubtedly be 


Dr. Lent D. Upson’s survey of ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernment of the Detroit Metropolitan Area”’ is 
of particular interest to Michigan residents, 
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but its importance lies partly in that “no- 
where else have the probable effects, adminis- 
trative and fiscal, of the several solutions of 
the metropolitan problem been set down so 
clearly and convincingly.”’ Professor Clarence 
E. Ridley’s study of the ‘City Manager Pro- 
fession”’ is especially timely. ‘‘ The Municipal 
Yearbook of 1934,” edited by Mr. Ridley and 
Mr. Orin F. Nolting, replaces the ‘City 
Manager Yearbook”’ and is a great improve- 
ment over its predecessor. The new yearbook 
is an invaluable compendium of illusive facts 
on city government and includes an authori- 
tative résumé of the year’s municipal activities 
and a bibliography of important books and 
pamphlets. ‘Municipal Electric Utilities in 
Michigan,” by Mr. Donald F. Whitesell, is im- 
portant as the only extensive, unbiased fact- 
finding survey in this important utility field. 

Professor Thomas H. Reed has thoroughly 
revised his text on “‘ Municipal Government in 
the United States.’’ Distinguished by the un- 
equalled historical background it presents, the 
new edition devotes more space than the first 
edition to current problems of government 
and includes a notable chapter on standards in 
municipal government. Professor William B. 
Munro has also revised his text on ‘‘ Municipal 
Administration.”” The eminence of Dr. Munro 
and the fact that this is the first text on mu- 
nicipal administration to appear since 1929 
assures its extensive Professor Kneier 
has entered the field of municipal government 
textbooks with an especially scholarly and 
accurate study of “City Government in the 
United States.” 

Since we are not concerned, in this library, 


use. 


with national government except as it relates 
to local governmental units or to public 
finance, the literature of the New Deal falls 
largely outside our scope. We have frequent 
recourse, however, to the ‘Guide to the Offi- 
cial Publications of the New Deal Administra- 
tions,’ by Jerome K. Wilcox. The extensive 
bibliography in Professor Arthur E. Buck’s 
‘Budgets in Governments of Today’’ (the 
book itself is certainly of greatest importance) 
is very helpful. Mrs. Dorothy E. Culver’s 
bibliography on ‘Crime and Criminal Jus- 
has simplified some of our work, as 
Harvard University ‘‘Street 


” 


tice”’ 
has also the 


Traffic Bibliography.” Lists on the ‘Social 
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Recovery Plan” received through the FERA 
library are worthy of special mention. They 
bring together scattered materials on such 
timely subjects as decentralization of popula- 
tion and industry, community recreation and 
self-help. The ‘‘ International Survey of Social 
Services,’’ by the International Labour Office, 


sé 


is invaluable. The ‘Index of Congressional 
Committee Hearings’ should not be over- 
looked. 

One of the most useful publications of 1934 
to this Bureau is Dr. Wilson Gee’s ‘Social 
Science Research Organization in American 
Universities and Colleges.”’ It has been in 
great demand since its appearance early this 
year. — Ione Ely Dority, Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University of Michigan. 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF THE BUREAU 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


In response to your request for a statement 
in regard to a few of the oustanding books 
which have been useful to us during 1934, I 
should perhaps preface my remarks by remind- 
ing you that we are in the midst of a very active 
segment of the “‘ New Deal”’ activities growing 
out of the emergency enactments of the last 
Congress. Unless you remember this our list 
will probably appear strange to you. It is 
based, just as you asked that it should be, 
upon our experience in the use of the books 
listed. I want to remind you also that your 
request was for a “few of the outstanding 
books which have been useful to us during 
1934."’ To our mind this meant not necessarily 
books issued in 1934, but comparatively re- 
cent books which have been most useful to us 
during this period of intense activity, much 
of it in more or less new fields. 

The 67-page pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Economic 
Bases for the Agricultural Adjustment Act,” 
by Mordecai Ezekiel and Louis H. Bean, has 
been invaluable to us in satisfying the many 
requests we have for a concise authoritative 
description of the economic situation of the 
last few years, which led to the passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Secretary Wal- 
lace’s book entitled ‘‘ New Frontiers,” which 
is very new indeed, we think should be used 
along with this pamphlet as giving an insight 
into the underlying ideals and longtime view- 
points of those who believe that there is much 
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that is wrong in our social order and who also 
believe fervently in the possibility of righting 
many of the practices which are more or less 
responsible for our present situation. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture issued a volume of 540 pages in 1933 en- 
titled ‘‘World Trade Barriers.’’ The work on 
this was done in response to Senate Resolution 
No. 280 of the 72nd Congress, first session. 
This volume which may seem only another 
Government document to many, and a rather 
formidable one at that, gives extremely useful 
and up to date information on agricultural re- 
lief measures of foreign countries and their 
effect on American agriculture. It is in three 
main parts. 

The first part gives an economic and his- 
torical background; the second is concerned 
with types and policies of intervention affect- 
ing agriculture, such as import restrictions, 
export aids and restrictions, production aids 
and restrictions, and agrarian policies of the 
‘deficit’? and ‘‘surplus” countries; the third 
deals with the effects of trade barriers and re- 
lated measures applying to agriculture, upon 
prices of wheat, hog products, tobacco, fruit, 
cotton, dairy products, and sugar in the 
United States. An appendix of about 250 pages, 
entitled ‘‘ Agricultural Price-Supporting Meas- 
ures in Foreign Countries,”’ gives for each of 
thirty-eight foreign countries concise informa- 
tion on measures taken by these countries in 
aid of agriculture. The arrangement is by 
the taken include 
tariffs, Government control of prices and im- 


countries, and measures 
ports, restriction and control of production, 
Government control of exports, monopolies, 
bounties, milling and mixing regulations, etc. 
The volume contains an adequate table of 
contents, but no index. We have found this 
volume extremely helpful in answering many 
different types of reference questions pertain- 
ing to agricultural relief measures of all kinds 
in foreign countries. 

The greatly increased interest in all ques- 
tions relating to taxation has made us increas- 
ingly appreciative of the information contained 
in the volume entitled ‘‘Tax Systems of the 
World,” formerly published as ‘‘Federal and 
State Tax Systems,”’ issued by the Tax Research 
Foundation. This is a year book arranged in 
tabular form of legislative and statistical in- 
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formation on the tax systems of all the States 
of the United States and foreign countries. 
We have found it useful in answering concisely 
questions such as the provisions for property 
tax collection procedure in the various States 
of the United States or the provision of grad- 
uated land tax of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and of the Australian States. 

In view of the greatly increased recognition 
of the social aspects of all relief and recovery 
measures, it may be well to call attention to 
the ‘Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,”’ 
of which 13 volumes have been published to 
date. Articles which have been found par- 
ticularly useful in this library are the ones on 
Research, Agrarian Movements, Agricultural 
Labor, Land Settlement and similar subjects. 
Articles are signed and are accompanied by 
very helpful short well-selected bibliographies. 
Cross-references are given when necessary and 
are sometimes found exceedingly helpful in 
searching for an obscure piece of information. 
Somewhat in the same field are the bulletins of 
the Advisory Committee on Social and Eco- 
nomic Research and Agriculture of the Social 
Science Research Council. Twenty-one of 
these bulletins have been issued, among them 
No. 17, entitled ‘‘Research and Social Psy- 
chology of Rural Life,”’ and No. 19, ‘‘ Research 
in Farm Real Estate Values.”” In these mono- 
graphs a discussion of methodology in various 
fields of agricultural economic research is 
given, as well as sources of information and a 
very useful classification of the subject under 
discussion. We have also found the index to 
Volumes 1 to 4 of ‘Social Science Abstracts” 
very helpful in identifying incomplete requests 
and for assisting in locating subject material 
not indexed elsewhere. This index contains a 
list of periodicals and serials in which the cor- 
rect title of a serial may be found, which often 
helps greatly in locating an obscure reference. 

I am venturing to add also the ‘‘ Abstract of 
the 15th Census of the United States.’ We 
find this abstract invaluable, as it gives a sum- 
mary of all subjects covered by the Census. — 
Mary G. Lacy, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture. 


FROM A NATIONAL HEALTH LIBRARIAN 
The National Health Library of the Na- 
tional Health Council, New York, has found 
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the following books published in 1934 par- 
ticularly helpful in furnishing factual and 
statistical material which is constantly being 
sought. During the past year nursing has most 
assuredly stood off and viewed itself imper- 
sonally for the good of its soul. The same may 
be said of Rehabilitation Work for the Tuber- 
culous. These three studies have greatly 
added to real facts and figures and have 
pointed the way to improvement in the fields 
of nursing and preventive medicine. 

Dr. Chapin’s articles have been called for 
so often that their publication in one volume 
has not only facilitated their use, but is a 
fitting tribute to this splendid statesman of the 
public health. Miss Whitney’s Death Rates 
By Occupation have shown among other things 
that tuberculosis takes the greatest toll among 
the unskilled, that heart disease claims more 
than the average of professional men; that 
unskilled workers commit suicide in greater 
proportion to their numbers than professional 
men; and many other facts which answer 
many of the typical day’s questions. Miss 
Bassett’s very sensible and practical book on 
mental hygiene in the community fills a long 
felt need and answers many requests that come 
from students, social workers, teachers, nurses 
and others for material which will help them 
correlate mental hygiene with its community 
allies, all of which influence the development 
of human personality. 


Committee on the grading of nursing schools. 
Nursing schools today and tomorrow. Final 
report. N. Y. National league of nursing educa- 
tion, 1934. 268 p. ‘Too many yet too few” is 
the situation revealed by the Committee’s 
report on its eight-year study of nursing edu- 
cation. There are too many nurses to earn a 
living, too few equipped to meet the best 
modern standards of the nursing profession. 

National organization for public health 
nursing. Survey of public health nursing. N. 
Y. Commonwealth fund, 1934. 262 p. Dr. 
Livingston Farrand says in the foreword to 
this volume that public health nursing has 
proved its value in the public health program 
and the object of the present survey is to in- 
crease its effectiveness. Sixty-eight official and 
non-official public health nursing agencies were 





ane 
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surveyed in twenty-eight cities, towns and 
counties in different parts of the country with 
a view to learning the details of organization, 
administration, program and performance of 
public health nursing in the light of nationally 
accepted standards and practices. 


Papers of Charles V. Chapin, M.D. A re- 
view of public health realities. Selected by F. 
P. Gorham. Edited by C. L. Scamman. With a 
foreword by Haven Emerson. N. Y. Common- 
wealth fund, 1934. 244 p. Dr. Chapin, a former 
president of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, has contributed more to the philosophy 
and methodology of public health than any 
living man. This publication of his collected 
papers, with an illuminating foreword by Dr. 
Emerson and an outline of his life by Dr. 
Scamman, serves to honor the man. The col- 
lection includes 16 of Dr. Chapin’s reprinted 
papers, six in the field of public health admin- 
istration, five in the field of control of com- 
municable diseases and five in the field of 
epidemiology and statistics. The book serves 
not only as a record of past progress in thought 
and action, but as ‘‘a new testament of public 
health, a guide to the scientific manner of 
inquiry and argument, and a philosophy of 
performance more packed with wisdom than 
are shelves of encyclopedic volumes.” 


Whitney, J. S. Death rates by occupation 
based on data of the U. S. Census bureau, 1930. 
N. Y. National tuberculosis association, 1934. 
32 p. In view of the almost complete lack of 
official occupational mortality rates by age and 
cause in the United States for any considerable 
number of occupations, this volume of Miss 
Whitney's represents a very valuable contribu- 
tion. The material is based on occupational 
mortality figures for ten states and is limited 
to occupied males aged 15 to 64. 


Bassett, Clara. Mental hygiene in the com- 
munity. N. Y. Macmillan, 1934. 394 p. Miss 
Bassett, who is consultant in psychiatric 
social work, Division on community clinics, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, has 
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outlined in her book the far-reaching implica- 
tions of mental hygiene and its varied practical 
applications in community life. She discussed 
mental hygiene in its relation and significance 
to medicine, nursing, social service agencies, 
delinquency and law, parental education, 
preschool child, education and teacher training, 
the church and theological training, industry, 
recreation, psychiatric institutions and agen- 
cies. — Ethel Wigmore, National Health Li- 
brary. 


HELP NEEDED! 


HE fine list of current foreign financial 

publications prepared by Mr. George J. 
Eder of Standard Statistics for the meeting 
of the Financial Group for the 1934 convention 
is in process of revision and amplification by 
the Financial Group. It is planned to publish 
this in time for the 1935 convention. The list 
should be as complete as possible. 

Miss Cavanaugh wishes to compile a pre- 
liminary list to send out for checking and com- 
ment. She needs help in this compilation and 
needs that help immediately. Will all librarians 
handling material of this type send the list of 
their sources and comments on the merits and 
defects to Miss Cavanaugh immediately? The 
notes should include data on price, frequency, 
publisher, contents; 7.e., prices, production, 
index numbers, etc., and whether it is in a 
foreign language or in English. This is another 
chance to put S. L. A. and particularly the 
Financial Group on the map, and every mem- 
ber of the Financial Group should and can help. 


ABOUT RECEIPTS 


ge to the constantly increasing volume 
and pressure of work at Headquarters, it 
has been found necessary to discontinue 
temporarily the former practice of mailing 
acknowledgments of renewals of Institutional, 
Active and Associate Memberships and Sub- 
scriptions. However, where a formal receipt is 
requested for purposes of accounting, receipts 
will be forwarded as usual. The weekly listing 
of receipts of all membership dues will be con- 
tinued, as at present, to the Secretaries/Treas- 
urers of all Chapters. 
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PRESIDENT'S PAGE 


We are delighted to have a message from Miss Savord in this tssue. Although she has resumed the 
duties of President, it is without complete restoration of health. We know however that she can count 
on S. L. A. members to continue to give their loyal coéperation so that only imperative matters 
will require her attention. It was such codperation that Miss Bemis gave and received while Acting 


President. — (Ep1Tor’s NOTE.) 


N ALL sides we are hearing of the New 
Deal. Maybe S. L. A. is ripe for a New 
Deal of its own. In any case, many things will 
be discussed at our June convention which will 
affect the Association as a whole. No member 
can consider such matters nor vote intelli- 
gently for the good of the whole without a clear 
understanding of the background, of the whys 
and wherefores of past actions and decisions. 

Therefore, I was delighted to find in the 
January issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIEs the chart 
on our S. L. A. organization and the attached 
data aimed to help you to “know your asso- 
ciation.” 

I hope all Institutional and Active members, 
who receive the magazine, have studied this 
presentation with care and understanding and 
that they have thereby obtained a clear picture 
of our set-up and of our activities, especially 
with a view to seeing how they, as individuals, 
fitinto the picture. 

I am appealing here to all Presidents of Lo- 
cal Chapters, who have not already done so, 
to call these two pages to the attention of As- 
sociate Members so that they, too, may ac- 
quire this knowledge. Would it not be practi- 
cable to remove these pages and place them on 
a display board in a prominent place at your 
next meeting? 

In fact, why couldn’t each Chapter use this 
as the basis for a meeting dealing with the As- 
sociation. To me, this seems very worth while. 
As a matter of fact, one of my most cherished 
plans at the beginning of my term of office was 
one which would have enabled me to visit most 
of our Chapters and to outline for them the 
work of the Association and their place in that 
work. In September, I had the privilege of 
speaking at Philadelphia's first meeting and in 
October, at our own New York meeting. As 
late as early December, I prepared a schedule 
which would have taken me to every Chapter 
from Pittsburgh to Milwaukee and I had prom- 
ised to be in Montreal on December 8. Miss 


Alexander ably carried out this mission. Had I 
been able to carry out these plans, I had hoped 
to bring to you just such a picture as has been 
so graphically presented in SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

The National Association, through its duly 
elected Officers and Executive Board, is charged 
with the administration of the entire Associa- 
tion in the best interests of all its members; it 
is charged with the publication of a creditable 
magazine to advance those interests; it is 
charged with the publication of other worth- 
while tools of value to its members. 

The Local Chapters, on the other hand, are 
asked to bring their members into closer touch 
for the benefit of all; they are asked to educate 
those members to a professional responsibility ; 
they are asked to encourage those members to 
contribute their time and their energies in aid- 
ing in publication or employment or member- 
ship or exchange or whatever other activity 
they can contribute most. 

Here are well-defined duties. While it may 
seem to the Locals at times that the National 
Officers err in their decisions, it must be re- 
membered that these officers are carrying a 
tremendous load of responsibility and very 
arduous duties voluntarily and in addition to 
their professional positions. They give you 
their best judgment. 

The same is true of the National's relations 
to the Locals, but it must not be overlooked 
that the National’s responsibility is to the 
Association as a whole and by so much, it is 
the greater. 

We are all working toward a common goal — 
the advancement of the profession and through 
that advancement, improvement of our own 
status. S. L. A. has been the medium which has 
placed us on a plane where we are now a recog- 
nized power in the library world. Let us under- 
stand all factors and consider well before we 
do anything to lessen that power. 

RuTH SAVORD, 
President 
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The Special Library Profession and What It Offers 


6—Public Utility Libraries 
By VIRGINIA L. GARLAND 
Librarian, Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HIS article is based primarily on the 
replies to a questionnaire sent out by the 
Special Libraries Association in September of 
1934. The statistics compiled were from four- 
teen utility libraries. Any person familiar with 
this branch of library work is aware that there 
are many more than fourteen such libraries. 
However small the number represented may 
be, it will serve as a typical group. 
In writing a report of public utility libraries, 
a few words must be said concerning the scope 
of such libraries, and just how much is to be 
included. Public utilities cannot be placed in 
the same category as ordinary businesses for 
utilities are decidedly public service organ- 
izations. Public utilities as such, embrace 
many fields: electric light and power; water; 
gas; transportation; and telephone and tele- 
graph. Some utilities are essentially of one 
type, some of another, and some, because of 
the many ramifications, are combinations of 
several. If the library is that of a public utility 
holding company, for instance, there are many 
branches of utility business which must be 
considered. Perhaps the meaning of public 
utility itself is the premise that gives this kind 
of library its broad scope — broader than is 
actually found in company libraries. 
Although some utility companies are en- 
gaged in more than one kind of business, such 
as gas, electric, transportation, and steam heat- 
ing service, this article will deal primarily with 
libraries of electric light and power companies. 


HISTORY AND GROWTH 


In looking over the survey statistics, it was 
a surprise to see that one library started about 
1888, and has grown to approximately 15,000 
volumes. In my reading, however, I found that 
one library boasts of even an earlier date. The 
Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Company library 
started in 1855. The size of this library is kept 
down to about 3,500 volumes by donations to 
the John Crerar library, the public library, or 


any library in the vicinity which might have 
use for the discarded volumes. 

The utility companies are more than ever 
realizing the value of maintaining their own 
libraries as is apparent by the questionnaire. 
Considering the fourteen libraries reporting, 
one library was organized in 1888; two be- 
tween 1900 and 1910; four in the following 
decade; and seven in the decade of 1920-1930. 
This proves that the utility library is coming 
into its own, and that it is a coming thing in 
the utility field. 

Probably the majority of utility libraries 
started as a dumping ground. Various depart- 
ments throughout the company had books of 
their own, books purchased from their own 
departmental budget. Soon the collection out- 
grew the two or three shelves. The question 
then arose as to what should be done with the 
books. They were packed off to some dingy 
room for storage. There they stayed, inac- 
cessible and dirty. At a later date these books 
were remembered and placed in some order on 
shelves provided for them. The general up- 
heaval in conditions has brought to light some 
of these hidden and dormant libraries. There 
has been an aroused interest and stimulation 
for cataloguing and classifying these old col- 
lections of books by employees whose duties 
have been lessened due to business conditions. 
On the other hand, some departmental libraries 
served as nuclei for utility libraries, such as the 
accounting department library of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
became the start of that company library. 

For the most part, public utility libraries are 
maintained primarily for the use of the em- 
ployees. One library I am familiar with, caters 
to the executives only, and does very little, if 
any work with the mass of employees. Gener- 
ally speaking, the employees seek information 
by telephone or by personal calls to the library. 
Frequently there are out-of-company alls 
which are readily taken care of. A_ utility 
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strives to be of service to the community. In the 
same manner its librarian does not deny the 
public any information she may be able to 
procure — information which may not be 
available in any other library in the city. If it is 
another library calling for information, the 
utility library is more than eager to serve. This 
is simply the performance of reciprocity of 
which the Special Libraries throughout the 
country has reason to boast. There is another 
type of borrower which is received graciously 
but not sought for. If a student working on a 
thesis dealing with the utility field, finds his 
way into a utility library, the librarian renders 
what service she can. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


Because of the manner in which the utility 
libraries originated, the libraries are under 
different departments in the various companies. 
About five of the libraries reporting are part of 
the personnel department; four are under the 
vice-president’s or secretary’s department; 
one under the statistical department; and one 
under the research department. 

The libraries generally operate on a budget 
in the same way the individual departments do. 
One library has a general expense account. 
The expenditures are charged to various 
companies or subdivisions of the larger organ- 
ization, based on the pro rata percentage of 
the gross earnings. This allots to each company 
or division a proportionate part of the library 
expenses. 

A glance at the book and periodical expendi- 
tures is enlightening. We see the growing value 
of the current periodical. According to the 
survey from 1929-1933, book buying was 
decreased in every instance. Magazine pur- 
chases were also frequently decreased, but not 
to the same extent as were the book purchases. 
Two libraries even increased the amount 
expended for periodicals. The largest amount 
recorded in 1929 was for a library of some 6,500 
volumes: $1,400 for books and $600 for period- 
icals. This was reduced in 1933 to $750 and 
$450 respectively. A library of 5,000 volumes 
spent in 1929, $1,200 for books, $2,200 for 
periodicals, and $4,100 for other expenses. In 
1933 it was reduced to $700, $1,600 and $700. 
One of the smaller libraries containing a hun- 
dred foot shelves, spent $75 for books in 1929 
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compared to $50 in 1933: and for periodicals, 
$50 in 1929 compared to $100 in 1933. 


COLLECTIONS 


Public utility libraries, in many respects, 
must have a fairly comprehensive collection. 
There should be a complete collection of books 
in the field or fields in which the utility is 
primarily concerned. In a light and power 
library, a rounded out library would include all 
the reports, proceedings, and publications of 
the national association, the Edison Electric 
Institute, which was formerly the National 
Electric Light Association; proceedings and 
transactions of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers as well as those of other 
branches of engineering societies; periodicals 
dealing with power, power plants, electricity, 
and public utilities; books on electricity, 
engineering, and utilities. Added to these 
would be the handbooks usually found in 
engineering libraries; electrical, civil and 
mechanical; textbooks on the several branches 
of mathematics. It seems perhaps a bit super- 
fluous to mention books on all phases of public 
utilities. The collection should also contain a 
section devoted to economics, both past and 
present; to accounting and general business 
practices; Moody’s or Poor’s manuals; and the 
ever necessary statistical books. Encyclope- 
dias, almanacs and the Industrial arts index 
are of course, indispensable. One library main- 
tains the collection on a percentage basis: 
four-fifths of the collection equally divided 
among the three utility fields, and the remain- 
ing one-fifth devoted to accounting, business 
procedure, salesmanship, et cetera. 

Few libraries have fiction of their own. Some, 
however, borrow both fiction and non-fiction 
from the public library. One has messenger 
service daily ;another, weekly ;another monthly. 
About six years ago one library had a collection 
of 500 fiction books from the public library 
stationed in the Woman’s Rest Room. I have 
no assurance that this practice is still con- 
tinued. Another library, besides the technical 
collection has a rental library of some 800 
fiction and popular non-fiction. 


WORK ASSIGNMENT 


The work assignment will necessarily be 
dependent on the size of the library and more 
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particularly on the size of the staff. The most 
desirable plan would be to have the librarian 
supervise the mass of routine work which has 
been distributed among the members of the 
staff, so that she might devote her time to 
reference work and special lists. The function 
of a utility library is, after all, to correlate and 
provide information on subjects of pertinent 
interest to the organization which it serves. 
While it is not imperative that a utility library 
spend as much time on its routine matters as 
does a public library, it is amazing how much 
routine is indispensable. The books should be 
regularly accessioned, classified and catalogued. 
The books, as a rule, cause little trouble. 
Some libraries use the Library of Congress 
cards, which simplifies the cataloguing prob- 
lems. One of the most complicated considera- 
tions in a utility library is the pamphlet file. 
Pamphlets seem to literally stream into the 
library, by company mail and also by govern- 
ment mail. Some of them are important in the 
field, but just as often their only value is for 
the waste basket. It was suggested in a 
convention address of 1932, that it would be 
such an aid to the librarian if, when an execu- 
tive sent a pamphlet to the library and desired 
that it be filed, he so designate it on the 
pamphlet. The librarian must weed out the 
pamphlets as they appear on her desk. After a 
three year lapse of time an executive is apt to 
send to the library this hazy request: “ About 
a year ago, I sent to the library a pamphlet by 
Mr. So-and-So dealing with the tariff ques- 
tion.’’ The librarian is expected to produce that 
particular publication, even though the sub- 
ject was not one in which the utility is specifi- 
cally interested, and though the date of the 
publication as well as the name of the author 
may be incorrect. The cataloguing of pamphlet 
material is as complicated a problem as is the 
sorting and weeding. We all know the ephem- 
eral nature of such material. It is hardly 
advisable to spend too long a period catalogu- 
ing pamphlets. On the other hand one never 
knows how a question is to be asked: by the 
author? by the title? or by the subject matter? 
If the library uses a broad heading like 
“electricity’’ in the file, to the exclusion of 
some of the minute headings, it is almost 
certain to expect that the question will be 
asked using a small subdivision of a broad 
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subject such as “motors” or “transmission 
lines” or vice versa. The librarian may recall 
where that respective publication was filed, 
but what about the assistant, or the new 
librarian? While she is familiarizing herself 
with the material in her library, the quality of 
service is considerably lowered. Some libraries 
have separate pamphlet catalogues, and some 
are combined with the book catalogue, with 
some distinguishing identification. 

Most libraries have some list in which they 
specialize. It might be a list of magazine 
articles; magazine reviews, magazine digests; 
book reviews; or abstracts. Some lists are 
mimeographed and sent to all employees, or 
maybe to the heads of departments. Some 
libraries maintain a card file of abstracted 
articles. One library employing this card 
system, uses cards of different colors for each 
year. The cards are kept in the file for only 
five years, and then destroyed. The color 
system simplifies the discards. 


CIRCULATION 


The charging system varies. Most libraries 
use some sort of charging card, but few use any 
form of a borrowers card. The books are usually 
charged to the borrowers’ name, some for a 
specified time and some for an_ indefinite 
period. One library has different time limits, 
depending on the publication borrowed. 

The routing of magazines is always a com- 
plicated problem in company libraries. The 
most common usage is that of a permanent list 
of persons to whom magazines are regularly 
forwarded. One library limits each employee to 
a specified number of periodicals to be routed 
to him regularly, although this does not pre- 
vent him from coming to the library and bor- 
rowing additional magazines. Most libraries 
attach a routing memo to the magazine. 
These pass from one reader to the next by 
company mail. One library found that this 
method delayed the routing decidedly, for the 
magazines were allowed to remain in a bor- 
rower’s desk for a week or more. To overcome 
this difficulty, the routing slip contains only 
one name, the magazine automatically coming 
back to the library, before going to the follow- 
ing borrower. In this way the librarian can call 
in any overdue periodical. 

The utility libraries that are connected with 
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railways have an advantage some of the other 
libraries do not have. Frequently the railways 
system is utilized ‘to deliver books to the 
substations in outlying districts. 


REFERENCE WORK 


A librarian should be able to devote most of 
her time to answering reference questions 
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supply such-and-such a city? Who would ex- 
pect a utility library to need a pay-roll index 
from 1925 to date for furniture? But that 
question has come up. Perhaps it is simply the 
list of directors for an industrial company. 
There may be an arbitration hearing, during 
which time there are weeks of constant activ- 
ity in the library. And so the solutions to the 
questions are likely to be found anywhere from 
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which are of all types. There may be a simple 
question of the verification of the date the 
World War started. What is the plural of 
rhinoceros? Is it the same, or does it add “‘es’’? 
Have you material which will be of help in 
writing a paper for entrance in the B. C. 
Forbes prize contest? What gas companies 


utility libraries is that the librarian should be 
library trained. When the libraries first began 
in the utility companies, it was not thought 
necessary to have that training. An executive 
does not realize the problems that arise in a 
library, nor the ease in which many of them 
can be handled because of the training received 
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in library school. A knowledge and under- 
standing of economics, mathematics, and 
business problems are of value as well as of 
that of the particular utility of which the 
library is a part. 

Only four of the fourteen libraries started 
with assistants. The other libraries had only 
one in charge, and two of those devoted only 
part time to the duties of the library. The 
utility libraries were affected by the depression 
as were all types of business enterprise; 
especially so by the curtailment of expendi- 
tures. It was, however, gratifying to see that 
the company executives realize the value of a 
library and the work that is accomplished 
therein. Comparing the staff of 1929 with that 
of 1933, and considering twelve of the fourteen 
reporting libraries, we see that three of the 
larger libraries decreased their staffs but still 
retained two, three and four members; six 
remained stationary, and three enlarged their 
staffs. Eight is the largest numbered staff 
reporting. 

Judging from the questionnaire replies there 
is a slight preference for women in the utility 
libraries, in that women are employed although 
men are not necessarily exempt. 

Considering ten libraries, three work a 
40-hour week; one a 3934-hour week; one a 
38 14-hour week; two a 38-hour week and three 
a 35-hour week. Fourteen libraries report a 
two weeks’ vacation. 


PUBLICITY 


Publicity is a problem which is handled more 
uniformly in all utility libraries, regardless of 
the specific field in which the utility may oper- 
ate, The majority of the utility companies have 
house organs which contain some type of 
advertising for all departments. Herein is 
found a library column containing reviews of 
some new additions to the library, or perhaps 
simply a list of the new books. Some of the 


librarians utilize to advantage the bulletin 
boards scattered throughout the company 
buildings by placing a list of new books, or an 
attractive poster calling attention to the fact 
that the library is still in existence, for each 
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and every employee. One library sends a daily 
hectographed bulletin to department heads. 
Depending on the size of the library staff, the 
libraries vary in the issuance of their reviews 
and abstracts: some are sent weekly, and some 
monthly, and some occasionally or spasmodi- 
cally. One library has a printed reminder to be 
placed under the glass on th executive's desk 
with the library telephone number, so there 
need be no delay in getting in immediate 
communication with that department. The 
employment department of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey makes a special 
point of informing each new employee that 
there is a library maintained by the company 
for his use. I might also mention here that 
several of the libraries keep a personal file, list- 
ing under the name of the employee any subject 
or hobby in which he is particularly interested. 

One form of publicity carried out by the 
Philadelphia Company prior to 1934 was that 
of the Girls’ Reading Club under the direction 
of the librarian. A yearly program was planned 
in the fall. The books included in the list were 
of fiction and non-fiction. The girls met once 
every two weeks for a luncheon meeting. After 
the lunch the girl who had been assigned the 
book for that day gave a short review. 


FUTURE 


As long as the executives of utility com- 
panies deal with the complex problems of their 
own utility fields and those of general economic 
conditions; as long as there is an advance of 
science bringing about the rapid changes the 
world has encountered in the last two decades; 
just so long will there be a demand for facts, 
the latest and accurate facts, to meet the ever 
current demand for solutions to technical, 
financial, legislative and personnel problems. 
The utility library can be and should be a 
reservoir abounding in just such facts. 

The human achievement of a utility library 
cannot be evaluated in the terms of facts and 
statistics entirely. After all it can only be 
measured in terms of the service rendered to 
the many individuals who form an integral 
part of the entire organization. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY LIBRARIES—A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A. E. R. A. library fulfills a valuable function. 
J. R. Kelly. AERA 20: 199-201, Ap. ’29. 
Baltimore Consolidated gets results from its 
library. F. E. Kunkel. Gas Age Record 72: 

128, Ag. 5, °33. 

Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad Company. 
J. Callan. SPECIAL LIBRARIES 16: 281-6, O. 
iy 

Boston’s special libraries. Ralph L. Power, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. N. Y. 1917. 

Bureau of railway economics library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. R. H. Johnston. SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 9: 129-35, Je. °18. 

How the special library serves public utility 
companies. SPECIAL LIBRARIES 16: 277-88, 
O. '25. American telephone and telegraph 
co.; Public service corp. of N. J.; Bessemer 
& Lake Erie railroad co.; Illinois power 
and light corp. 

How one transportation company serves its in- 
dustry. E. Cullen. SpEciAL LiprARIEs 18: 
288-93, N. ’27. 

It isn’t hard to build up a good electric rail- 
way library; methods of the Boston elevated 
railway. L. A. Armstead. AERA 16: 198- 
212, S. °26. 

Libraries for public utilities. 1. A. May. SpE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES 12: 106, My. ’21. 

Library service for telephone system employ- 
ees. Kendall Meisiger. SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
13: 42-3, Mr. '22. Southern bell telephone 
and telegraph. 

Library of the Consolidated gas company of 
N. Y. and affiliated gas and electric com- 
panies. J. Greenwood. SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
21: 242-3, O. ’30. 

Library of the Public service corporation of 
N. J. Alma C. Mitchill. SpectAL LIBRARIES 
9: 200-1, N. '18. 

Public utility libraries as sources of informa- 
tion. E. L. Mattson. SPECIAL LIBRARIES 20: 
11-12, Ja. ’29. 

Public utility libraries in California. SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 17: 219-22, Je. '26. Pacific gas 
and electric company library, San Francisco; 
Pacific telephone and telegraph company 
library; Southern California Edison; Los 
Angeles gas and electric; Southern Pacific; 
San Diego consolidated gas and electric; 
Pacific coast gas assoc. 


Public utility library. R. E. Creveling. SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 21: 257-9, S. °30. 

Railroad library. SPECIAL LIBRARIES 6: 1, Ja. 
15. Bureau of railway economy at Wash- 
ington. 

Report of subcommittee on company library. 
American Gas Association Proceedings 1928: 
63-9. 

Selling the library to the company. Library 
Journal 50: 354-5, Ap. 15, 25. 

Special library as a stepping stone to other oc- 
cupations; public service. E. M. Johnson. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 23: 215-16, My. °32. 

Southern Pacific library. SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
16: 58, #.°25. 

Special libraries in street railway service. Dor- 
sey W. Hyde, Jr. SpecIAL LIBRARIES 11: 
165, S.-O. ’20. 

12,000 employees can use the Philadelphia 
rapid transit company library. Electric Rail- 
way Journal 70: 582-6, O. '27. 

Value of organized information and research to 
a great public utility. E. Dana. Electric Ratl- 
way Journal 66: 21-2, Jl. 4, 25; same, SPE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES 16: 258, O. '25. Boston 
elevated railway. 


FOR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


HE American Library Institute, in en- 

larging the scope of its activity in “‘ the in- 
vestigation, study, and discussion of problems 
within the field of library theory and practice”’ 
invites both Fellows of the Institute and other 
members of the library profession to submit 
papers embodying reports or projects of re- 
search work. 

The authors of the papers selected will be in- 
vited to present them at a meeting of the Insti- 
tute at Atlantic City on March 15 or 16. On 
this occasion persons presenting papers at this 
meeting will receive payment by the Institute 
for railroad fares and necessary expense at a 
specified hotel. 

The Institute reserves the right of first pub- 
lication of papers appearing on its program. 

Papers and abstracts must be sent to the 
Secretary before February 15. 

HERBERT QO. BRIGHAM, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Library Institute, Providence, R. I. 
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SNIPS and SNIPES 


Lucky Dog Department. . . . While we're 
merling and terling we get this from Editor 
Manley: 

Palm Beach 
“Going bathing in another hour. Sun bright. 

Flowers blooming. Very grand altogether!”’ 

Foreign Fields. . . . SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
does get about a bit. The other day Mildred 
Clapp Chamberlin, chairman of the Duplicate 
Exchange Committee, had a request from 
Ding U. Doo, librarian of the Chiao Lung 
University, Shanghai, for some of the books 
listed in her column. Her committee has dis- 
tributed 700 publications since September to 
libraries in 25 states and Canada. Not bad 
coverage, as the magazine promoters say. 

Spelling Bee. . Gertrude Van Ostrand, 
librarian of the Customs Court, New York, led 
the field at the American Women’s Association 
spelling bee and galloped in first to win a large 
gilt-paper medal and a flash light. Betting ran 
high on Isabella M. Cooper, who showed good 
form until she tried to hurdle ‘‘syzygy”’ and 
came a cropper with “‘sisogy.”’ 


Snippets... . The new building of the 
Frick Art Reference Library opened its doors 
to users early in January. We hear from Re- 
becca B. Rankin and Katharine D. Franken- 
stein, who were at the formal reception a week 
before, that the building and equipment are 
beautiful. . Mary E. Irish’s Barlow Medi- 
cal Library in Los Angeles became the Library 
of the Los Angeles Medical Association in 
October. The library moved into new and 
handsome quarters and to show off their ele- 
gance, the staff entertained the Southern 
California Chapter at a Christmas party. 
. . « The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 
8 West 40th Street, New York, has just issued 
an 8-page pamphlet describing itself. All the 
things you like to know about a library are 
given, including hours and a list of periodicals 
on file. . . . James F. Ballard, president of the 
Boston Chapter, has organized a Biological 
Science Group. All persons interested in bio- 


logical libraries were invited to a meeting. Dr. 
Lincoln Davis, President, and Charles F. 


Painter, Librarian of the Boston Medical Li- 
brary, and Reginald Fitz, Chairman of the 
Harvard Medical School Library, were among 
those who accepted. . . 


Congratulations, Connecticut. . . . We hear 
the Connecticut Chapter had an unusually in- 
teresting meeting on January 12th at Bridge- 
port under Chapter President Laura A. Eales. 
Mary Louise Alexander, Eleanor Cavanaugh, 
Linda Morley and Adelaide Kight went up 
from New York for the meeting. Miss Alexan- 
der spoke on the Association; Helen D. Hertell 
of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
on “Special Collections in Connecticut Li- 
braries’’; Walter R. Meyer, electro chemist, 
General Electric Co., on ‘‘ The Technical Li- 
brary as a Tool of Research’; and Marshall A. 
Lane, artist, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., on 
“The Library and Industrial Design.” 


A Plain Public's Plaint. . . . “Will you 
please indicate your choice of Group affilia- 
tion: Biological Science, Civic-Social, etc.?” 
Note from E. Lois Clarke. 


Oh, I'd like to join a Group, but I can’t make up 
my mind 
Whether I should go Commercial or Museum. 
Civic-Social 
And Financial are alluring, too, I find. 
Oh, dear, I’m quite upset — in fact, I’m ina pet 
For I’m a Public. 


| take the yellow slip and each Group afresh | 
view. 
Public Business meets the eye, Science Tech and 
good ol’ Bi- 
Ologic Science and Newspaper, too. 
And still I fume and fret, as I flounder in the 
net 
For I’m a Public. 


Yes, it’s hard to join a Group, for I simply can’t 
decide. 
Though I’m told I cannot lose, with so much 
from which to choose 
I fear I’m being taken for a ride. 
For it’s hard for them to let a Plain Public 
quite forget 
That she’s a Public. 
Mo-C: B. 
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Delegates. . . . President Savord and Re- 
becca B. Rankin have been appointed official 
A. L. A. delegates to the Deuxiéme Congres 
International des Bibliothéques et de Bibliogra- 
phie to be held in Madrid, Spain, May 20-30, 
1935. In addition, Miss Rankin goes as one of 
the four Rapporteurs on special libraries to the 
session on Bibliothéques spéciales: Bibliothéques 
d’entreprises industrielles et commerciales. . . . 


Important Books of the Year. . . . While we 
were reading the symposium in the December 
and January issues of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, one 
sweetly solemn thought kept intruding o’er 
and o’er. What would these same librarians 
have put down if they had been asked: ‘‘ What 
book read during 1934 was most important to 
you as people, not librarians?’’ Or aren't li- 
brarians people when it comes to reading? At a 
venture we asked two Specials. One said, Ken- 
neth Roberts’ ‘‘Rabble in Arms,” the other 
Vera Brittain’s ‘Testament of Youth.” 
What’s your choice? . . . 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES INDEX 
ISS BEATRICE HAGER of the Munic- 


i ipal Reference Library in New York is 
compiling the index to SPECIAL LIBRARIES for 
1934, with the assistance of Miss Mildred 
Robie of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 
She is including in the index the back covers of 
the magazine that give group, chapter and 
committee appointments, and wishes to re- 
mind the readers who bind the magazine to 
keep these covers. 


The Editor Apologizes! 


The January issue included a list of the 
members of the Executive Board and Advisory 
Council. Through some inadvertence a line 
was slipped in printing and the name of one 
of our largest and most active chapters, the 
Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, President, Alfred Rigling, The Frank- 
lin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 20th 
Street and The Parkway, was omitted from 
the list. This omission is particularly distress- 
ing to the Editor in view of the generous co- 
operation she has received from this Chapter. 
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Conference News 


HE 27th annual conference of Special 

Libraries Association will be held in Bos- 
ton June 11-14, 1935. The invitation of the 
Boston Chapter to have S. L. A. meet in Bos- 
ton in 1935 was presented by James F. Ballard, 
president of the Boston Chapter, at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Board in New York on 
December 1, 1934, and was accepted. 

This will be the third time that S. L. A. has 
met in New England since its organization at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., on July 2, 1909. In 1921 
S. L. A. met with A. L. A. at the New Ocean 
House at Swampscott, Mass., and in 1925 
S. L. A. returned to the same place to meet 
with the Northeastern library associations. 

The Hotel Statler has been selected as con- 
vention headquarters for 1935. This is the best 
convention hotel in Boston. It is new and 
thoroughly modern, with ample space for gen- 
eral and group meetings, located conveniently 
to business, shopping, and amusement centers, 
and close to ample parking facilities. The Stat- 
ler offers the rate of $3.50 per day for single 
room with bath, and the rate of $3.00 per day 
with two persons in a room. 

Miss Elizabeth Burrage, librarian of the 
School Administration Library of the Boston 
School Committee, who was president of the 
Boston Chapter last year, has been named as 
convention chairman, and the work of organ- 
ization has been promptly started. First of all, 
Frederick W. Faxon, a member of the Boston 
Chapter, who served for many years as chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Travel Committee, has 
been appointed chairman of the Travel Com- 
mittee, with Miss Gertrude D. Peterkin of 
New York to serve on the committee with him. 

The News Committee has been organized 
with Miss Mary E. Prim, editor of “‘ The Li- 
brarian”’ column of the Boston Evening Trans- 
script; Miss Helen Wallace of the Christian 
Science Monitor Library; and William Alcott of 
the Boston Globe Library, chairman. 

Under the direction of Miss Blanche L. 
Davenport, iibrarian of the Christian Science 
Monitor Library, who is chairman of the News- 
paper Group, plans have been started for the 
13th annual conference of that group. 
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Business Book Review Digest 
Compiled by the Staff of the Business Branch of the Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


While space limitations permit only the more important books to be covered in these pages, the Busi- 
ness Branch maintains an index to business book reviews. This now covers approximately 5,000 titles, 
running from 1922 to date. This index may be freely consulted by special librarians. 


Bell, W. H. Accountants’ reports. Ronald, 
1934. 397 p. $5.00. 

The author, in this third revised edition, emphasizes 
the changes that have occurred in accounting practices 
in the last few years. The arrangement is such that a 
comparison between present and recent practice can be 
made. Some of the changes considered most important 
are questions concerning treasury stock, valuation of 
investments, profit and loss deficits and paid-in surplus. 

Accounting R., December 1934. p. 348. 250 words. 

Credit and Fin. Management, December 1934. p. 30. 

75 words. 

N. A. C. A. Bul., September 15, 1934. p. 114. 250 

words. 


Bingham, W. V. How to interview. Harper, 

1934. rev. ed. 308 p. $3.00. 

This revision contains a new chapter on applying for 
a position, and fresh material has been added to the 
chapters on the interview in education, social work, 
and the mental clinic. The list of suggestions to inte 
viewers in the chapter, ‘“‘Learning How to Interview,” 
has been expanded and the bibliography brought up to 
date. Appendices contain an outline prepared by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene and ‘*Aids to 
the Vocational Interviewer’’ by the Psychological Corp. 
Favorably spoken of as “‘summarizing the best, even if 
meagre, information available in this field, and a book 
that every personnel worker should own.” 

Ind, Arts Index, September 1934. p. iii. 45 words. 

Management R., October 1934. p. 319. 100 words. 
-+ Personnel J., December 1934. p. 240. 1,000 words. 


Chapman, J. W. Railroad mergers. Sim- 
mons-Boardman, 1934. 157 p. $3.00. 


A survey and discussion of the more important 
phases of the problems connected with railroad mergers 
and the effect of proposed legislation on railroad and 
other securities. Contains a brief historical sketch of 
the movement, discusses the special problems created 
by the Transportation Act of 1920 and gives an outline 
of the F. H. Price-Barringer plan now under considera- 
tion. The appendix contains statistical data covering 
railroad mileage, etc., Federal Bankruptcy Act of 1933 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission Plan. In the 
opinion of one reviewer the principal value of the book 
lies in the information given in the appendices. No 
critical comment given. 

Am. Econ. R., September 1934. p. 502. 100 words. 

Bankers M., February 1934. p. 229. 19 words. 

Ind. Arts Index, February 1934. p. ii. 100 words. 


Elbert, R. G. Unemployment and relief. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. 136 p. 


An examination of the causes of unemployment with 
suggestions for its relief. The general nature of unem- 


ployment insurance with arguments for and against is 


discussed, and the Deane, Ohio and Wisconsin plan 
reviewed. One important suggestion the author makes is 
that all public relief should be financed by a national 
sales tax. Highly spoken of as constructive, timely and 
readable, and recommended for its lucid, pungent, vig- 
orous style, untrammeled thought and freedom from 
prejudice. 

Management R., January 1935. p. 27. 85 words. 

N. Y. Times Book R., December 2, 1934. p. 37. 625 


words. 


Frederick, J. H. Industrial marketing. 
Prentice-Hall, 1934. 401 p. $3.50. 


A discussion of the problem of marketing industrial 
products of a manufactured or semi-manufactured na- 
ture. Market and trade channels, personal salesman- 
ship, industrial advertising, matters of policy, price- 
basing methods, marketing costs, and activities of trade 
associations are some of the aspects considered and 
are presented from the viewpoint of the producer. 
The discussion is related, as far as possible, to the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and various codes. 
here are many footnotes throughout the text. 

Adv. and Sell., October 11, 1934. p. 54. 75 words. 

Amer. Econ. R., December 1934. p. 728. 100 words. 

Ind. Arts Index, September 1934. p. iv. 60 words. 

J. of Retailing, October 1934. p. 92. 200 words. 

Management R., October 1934. p. 320. 100 words. 

N. A. C. A. Bul., October 15, 1934. p. 207. 150 

words. 

Printed Salesmanship, November 1934. p. 144. 240 

words. 


Finney, H. A. Principles of accounting. 
Vol. I, Intermediate. Prentice-Hall, 1934. 
765 p. $5.00. 


Finney, H.A. Principles of accounting. Vol. 
II, Advanced. Prentice-Hall, 1934. 825 p. 
$5.00. 


Recommended for its clearness of expression, con- 
cise, unequivocal language and well-arranged infor- 
mation, of use not only to the student as a text-book, 
but also to the accountant as a reference book. It is 
criticized by one reviewer on the score that the au- 
thor’s views on important subjects such as funds and 
reserves, surplus accounts, etc., in the first volume, 
differ widely from those held by a majority of account- 
ants. For that reason he feels that student-readers may 
accept it as a whole, because of its many excellencies, 
and later find themselves in difficulties. 


Accounting R., September 1934. p. 273. 350 words. 
Ind. Arts Index, August 1934. p. ii. 50 words. 
+ J. of Accountancy, December 1934. p. 473. 1,500 
words. 
+ N. A. C. A. Bul., August 15, 1934. p. 1426. 505 
words. 
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Graham, W. J. Public utility valuation. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. 95 p. $1.00. 


“This is presumably not intended as a text-book, 
but as a general discussion of the author’s views on 
the subject. As a text-book it would be somewhat open 
to the criticism that it does not deal sufficiently def- 
initely with existing practice. As a general discussion 
of the subject it suffers somewhat from the fact that 
the approach is very distinctly theoretical.’’ Contains 
a bibliography and a reference to cases. Spoken of as 
a clear-cut, well-reasoned discussion of two significant 
aspects of the problem of public-utility regulation 
and a useful study for those who already possess a 
reasonable knowledge of the subject. 

Accounting R., June 1934. p. 186. 560 words. 
+ Am. Econ. R., December 1934. p. 722. 800 words. 
+ J. of Accountancy, July 1934. p. 70. 1,500 words. 
- J. of Am. Statis. Assoc., December 1934. p. 447. 
1,400 words. 
System, November 1934. p. 538. 25 words. 


Haig, R. M. Sales tax in the American 
states. Columbia University Press, 1934. 
833 p. $4.50. 


A study of the sales tax movement, its development, 
advantages and disadvantages, legal problems, re- 
action of taxpayers, and results. An analysis for each 
state having the tax in force is given. Favorably 
spoken of as a thorough, detailed analysis which will 
be of value to executives, tax administrators, and 
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students of this subject. The analysis of organization 
reactions will be of especial interest to association ex- 
ecutives, in the opinion of one reviewer. 


+, Am. Econ. R., December 1934. p. 753. 550 words. 
Dom. Comm., October 10, 1934. p. 119. 100 words. 
Business Week, May 26, 1934. p. 35. 22 words. 
Management R., September 1934. p. 283. 200 


words. 

Printed Salesmanship, October 1934. p. 96. 400 
words. 

Syndicate Store Merchant, August 1934. p. 6. 1,200 
words. 


World Convention Dates, August 1934. p. 28. 
1,700 words. 


Williams, J]. H. Flexible budget. McGraw- 
Hill, 1934. 288 p. $2.00. 


A practical, vigorous treatment, written for general 
executives from the viewpoint of management rather 
than of accountancy. It describes the steps in setting 
up a budget, shows how the operating budget may be 
used to control expense and to organize, codrdinate 
and stimulate the activities of executives; explains the 
organization and use of a financial budget. Tables, 
forms and a list of exhibits included in the appendices. 
No critical comment given. 

Assn. Consulting Management Engineers News 

Bul., July 1934. p. 8. 30 words. 
Barron’s, November 12, 1934. p. 18. 200 words. 
Ind. Arts Index, November 1934. p. iii. 65 words. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Alford, L. P. Henry Lawrence Gantt; leader 
in industry. Harper. 1934. 328 p. $4.50. 
Allen, A. A. American bird biographies. 

Comstock Pub. Co. 1934. 247 p. $3.50. 


Bassett, E. M., et al. Model laws for plan- 
ning cities, counties, and states. Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1935. 145 p. $2.50. 

Carter, John, ed. New paths in book-collect- 
ing; essays by various hands. Scribner. 
1934. 294 p. $3.00. 

Cheney, Sheldon. Expressionism in modern 
art. Liveright Pub. Corp. 1934. 437 p. 
$5.00. 

Cuyler, J. P. Calvary church in action. 
Revell. 1934. 79 p. $1.00. 

Galbraith, V. H. An introduction to the use 
of the public records. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press. 1934. 112 p. $2.00. 

Hathaway, E. V. Romance of the American 
map. McGraw. 1934. 325 p. $2.00. 

Jerome, Harry. Mechanization in industry. 
Nat. Bureau of Economic Research. 1934. 
400 p. $3.50. 

Jordan, D. F. Jordan on investments. 3rd 
rev. ed. Prentice-Hall. 1934. 439 p. $4.00. 

Lester, Bernard. Marketing industrial 
equipment. McGraw. 1935. 317 p. $3.50. 


Lockwood, F. C. Story of the Spanish mis- 
sions of the middle Southwest. Fine Arts 
Press, Santa Ana, Calif. 1934. 84 p. $4.00. 

Patterson, E. W. Essentials of insurance 
law. McGraw. 1935. 516 p. $4.00. 

Radin, Paul. The story of the American 
Indian. Liveright Pub. Corp. 1934. 397 p. 
$2.50. 

Ross, E. F. Beloved city. The author, 401 
California Street, San Francisco. 1934. 
76 p. $2.50. $2.00 direct. 

Slichter, S. H. Towards stability; the prob- 
lem of economic balance. Holt. 1934. 222 
p. $2.00. 

Swift, S. H. Training in psychiatric social 
work. Commonwealth Fund. 1934. 189 p. 
$1.75. 

Todoroff, Alexander. Food buying today. 
Grocery Trade Pub. House. 1934. 96 p. 
$1.00. 

Will, T. St. C. The Episcopal church; heri- 
tage of American Christians. Morehouse 
Pub. Co. 1934. 135 p. $1.00. 

Williams, J. J. Psychic phenomena of Ja- 
maica. Dial Press. 1934. 309 p. $2.50. 

Wolfe, W. B. A woman’s best years. Long 
& Smith. 1934. 268 p. $2.25. 
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Publications of Special Interest 


Brooke, Iris. English costume of the seven- 
teenth century. Macmillan, N. Y. 1934. 
87 p. $2.00. 

Clear and delightful drawings in black and white and 
color, illustrating the changes by decades. Details of 
hats, coiffures, gloves and shoes noted. Entertaining yet 
closely detailed descriptive comment. One of a series 
covering English costume beginning with the sixteenth 
and on through the nineteenth century. Valuable in its 
field. 


Dorfman, Joseph. Thorstein Veblen and his 
America. Viking, N. Y. 1934. 556 p. $3.75. 


The story of the development of economic philosophy 
in the United States in the last fifty years through the 
life of this brilliant and individualistic scholar. Growth 
in economic literature through the American Economic 
Review and the Journal of Political Economy, etc., is 
indicated and interesting lights on the organization and 
policies of various schools and universities are given. A 
comprehensive, chronological bibliography of the books 
and articles by Veblen is included, as well as careful 


references to related literature. 


Henley’s twentieth century book of formu- 
las, processes and trade secrets. Norman 
W. Henley Publishing Co., N. Y. 1935. 
809 p. $4.00. 

New editions of ‘‘ Henley’s”’ will always get a cordial 
welcome, as the well thumbed pages of other editions 
testify. The amazing range of subjects covered from 
household aids to industrial formulas makes it a ready 
reference tool for home or laboratory use as well as 
for the librarian with varied calls. With formulas rang- 
ing from beverages to cleaning fluids, insecticides to 
cosmetics, its range of usefulness is unlimited. 


Ickes, A. W. Mesa Land; the history and 
romance of the American southwest. 
Houghton, Cambridge, Mass. 1933. 246 p. 
$3.00. 

A sympathetic all-around treatment of a fascinating 
section. Some history and much description of the pueblo 
country, its inhabitants and customs. While not as vivid 
or stimulating as other books on this subject, it has de 
cided value as a readable one-volume treatment of the 
many aspects. Inclusive, unannotated bibliography a1 
ranged by author. Good photographic illustrations. 


Keller, H. R. Dictionary of dates. 2 v. Mac- 
millan, N. Y. 1934. 1720 p. $15.00 a set. 


An epitomized history of the world arranged chrono- 
logically by country under continent, in two volumes 
separated into the new and old worlds. An amazing 
amount of information concisely put. Provides a key to 
contemporaneous development of nations. An invaluable 
supplement to the use of encyclopedias. Egypt’s history 
is recorded from 5000 B. C. to 1930, while the history 
of the Antarctic regions dates only from 1773. An es 
sential volume in any balanced reference collection. 


Lomax, J. A. and Alan. American ballads 
and folk songs. Macmillan, N. Y. 1934. 
625 p. $5.00. 


Negro working songs and those from prison camps, 
ballads of the overland route, war songs and others 
from cowboys, miners and other workers. A vivid rec- 
ord of folklore, idioms, and customs indigenous to some 
phase of living. Illuminating and sympathetic introduc- 
tion. Valuable as related material for many fields, 
“Time” for January 14, 1935, gives an interesting side- 
light on page 50. 


Mackaye, Milton. Tin box parade. McBride, 
N. Y. 1934. 334 p. $3.00. 


The highlights of municipal scandal as illustrated by 
New York City episodes presented in fascinating style. 
An engrossing picture of the many ramifications in po- 
litical problems drawn by an expert in condensed, sig- 
nificant reporting. A clarifed account of proceedings 
that have filled many newspaper pages. 


Maughan, Cuthbert. Commodity market 
terms. 2nd ed. Pitman, N. Y. 1934. 272 p. 
$2.50. 


A discussion rather than a series of definitions of 
commodity market terms. The various sections of the 
book deal respectively with grain and other foodstuffs, 
metals and minerals, textiles and fibres, hides, skins and 
furs, and miscellaneous industries, divided into chap- 
ters on specific products. A compact presentation of 
much interesting data. Hluminating in treatment. A 
comprehensive index is included as well as a detailed 


table of contents. 


Maule, Frances. She strives to conquer. 
Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 1934. 298 p. $2.00. 


A thoroughly readable treatment of obvious but essen- 
tial factors relating to women in the business world. 
Successful in its plan to be of special value to beginners. 
Has no index but a full table of contents. Includes a 
good list of books and magazines. The book as a whole 
specializes in business rather than professional fields. 


Mawson, C. O. Dictionary of foreign terms. 
Crowell, N. Y. 1934. 400 p. $2.00. 


Another of the ever useful handbooks of special 
terms. Clear in treatment, inclusive. Has a straight al- 
phabetical arrangement so is more valuable in finding 
the meaning of terms than in developing new treatments 
for old phrases. 


McKay, R. C. South Street, a maritime his- 
tory of New York. Putnam, N. Y. 1934. 
482 p. $5.00. 

A vivid picture of the development of New York’s 
water-born commerce from 1783 to 1861, and an “‘ac- 
count of the Aftermath’’ ending 1914. Countless refer- 
ences to leading figures in the world of commerce during 
these years. Many sidelights on the development of busi- 
ness ramifications ranging from insurance to foreign 
trade. Beautifully illustrated with reproductions from 
old prints. Well indexed. Valuable for history of com- 
merce and of New York. 


Sibell, M. V. Cloud cities of Colorado; a 
pictorial record of Leadville, Robinson, 
Kokomo, Climax. Fairplay, Breckenridge. 
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The author, 1020 13th Street, Boulder, 
Colo. 1934. $1.25. 


Selections from the colorful past of a famous mining 
town, illustrated by sketches. Includes lively anecdotes 
of early newspapers, the theatre, law and order enforce- 
ment and the churches, with occasional notes on the cost 
of living in the early mining days. 


Weatherford, W. D. and Johnson, C.S. Race 
relations; adjustment of whites and ne- 
groes in the United States. Heath, N. Y. 
1934. 600 p. $3.20. 


A comprehensive picture of the changing conditions 
affecting the negroes’ situation in the United States. 
Clear and interesting. Many footnotes with full refer- 
ences. Bibliography of some 400 titles arranged by au 
thor included. Subject bibliographies for most chapters. 
Valuable for any collection covering social problems. A 
useful guide to the understanding of a major contempo 
rary problem. 


U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion. The development of social intelli- 
gence through part-time education. (Vo- 
cational Education Bul. No. 173; Trade 
and Industry Series No. 51.) Supt. of 
Documents, Washington. 1934. 6 p. 10¢. 


Discusses the reasons for part-time education, its 
coérdination in the school program, teaching methods, 
and the improvement in relation to various social con- 
tacts. Short bibliography is included. 








Pictorial Research 


Specializing in reproductions of 
hard-to-find subjects 


_> 


REINHOLD T. PUSCH 


81 Lafayette Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 

















CANADA 


For accurate up-to-date INFORMATION 
on CANADIAN topics 


consult 


JAMES MONTAGNES 
517 Harbour Commission Bldg. 
TORONTO CANADA 
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New 1935 Revised and Enlarged Edition 


by 


Professor T. O’Conor Sloane, 
A.B., A.M., E.M., Ph.D. 


HENLEY’S 


Twentieth Century BOOK 
of Ten Thousand 
Formulas, Processes and 
Trade Secrets 


Contains newest meth- 
ods, latest discoveries, 
entire new sections on 
Paints, Varnishes, Lac- 
quers, Chromium Plat- 
ing, Polishes, Cosmetics 
and Beauty Prepara- 
tions, new glossary of 
materials, new section 
iving common names 
or chemical substances, 
new enlarged Buyers’ 
Finding List. Some of 
these sections are com- 
plete handbooks in 
themselves. Countless 
new formulas, processes, 
trade secrets. A stand- 
ard authority. Most 
comprehensive book of 
its kind ever published. 
The new, revised, en- 
larged edition is the 
greatest one yet issued. 
Examine a copy of this 
book for yourself — and 
you will understand why countless readers, in all walks 
of life, are enthusiastic about HENLEY’S 20th CEN- 
TURY BOOK OF FORMULAS, PROCESSES AND 
TRADE SECRETS. 














A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK FOR 
HOME, FACTORY, OFFICE AND WORKSHOP 


10,000 Selected Household, Workshop and 
Scientific Formulas, Trade Secrets, Chem- 
ical Processes and Money-Making 
Ideas for Both the Amateur and 
Professional Worker 


Price $4.00 


How To Make Things 
How To Do Things 


Manufacturers, Chemists, Electricians, House- 
wives, Dentists, Farmers— men and women in 
every trade and profession —call HENLEY’S 
20th CENTURY BOOK OF FORMULAS, 
PROCESSES AND TRADE SECRETS, the most 
valuable book of its kind. Nearly 10,000 formulas, 
processes, trade secrets. A wealth of practical, 
accurate knowledge and guidance. Formulas for 
almost everything imaginable. Simple home recipes 
for almost everything used. New ways of doing 
things. Technical processes. So-called trade secrets. 
Ideas for new items. Practical trade and professional! 
advice and information. Unequalled for reference. 
It is the book that should be in every library. 


Send for our 1935 catalogue of books on more 
than one hundred different subjects. 


Sent prepaid to any address 


The Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Company 


2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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54 SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


S. L. A. Duplicate Exchange Committee 


HE publications listed here can be secured free, except 

for transportation charges, by communicating with 
Mrs. Mildred C. Chamberlin, Chairman, S. L. A. Duplicate 
Exchange Committee, Business Branch of the Library, 34 
Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. Promptness is essential. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute — Economics of business 
Amer. Home Magazine — Guide to retail outlets 
American Welding Soc. — Arc welding & cutting 
Aviation — Annual statistical number. 1932 

Basset, W. R. — Organization of modern business 
Bower — Advertising principles 

Brookmire Analyst — 1929 

Brookmire Forecaster — 1929 

Brookmire Report Sheet & Special Reports. 1929 
Chamber of Comm. — U.S. — Retailers expenses. 1930 
Cherington, P. T. — Elements of marketing 

Chicago — Report on Transportation Subways: 1909 
Dartnell Corp. — Advertisers guide & yearbook. 1927 
Electrical engineering catalog. 1932 

Erdman — Marketing of milk 

Eyesight Conservation Council Pamphlets 

Ferguson — Electric Lighting 


Filsinger, E. B. — Exporting to Latin America 
Fiske, James — Retail selling 
Frank, Albert & Co. — Investment survey 


Frederick — Masters of advertising copy 

Geyers — Buyers directory. 1929-1930 

Good Hardware — Modern hardware stores 

Hartley — Human engineering & ind. economy. 1928 
Henderson — Rubber; its production & marketing 
Hollingworth, H. L. — Vocational psychology 
Hotchkiss — Measurement of advertising effects 
Household Magazine — Tracing your wholesale trade 
Int. Mag. Co. — Basis of sales quota making. 1933 
Katz — Special Advertising Agency — U. S. Census 
Lamborn, L. L. — Modern soaps, candles and glycerin 
Leading advertisers — 1930, 31, 33 

Lichtenberg — Modern Business 

Lockwood's dir. of paper. 1920, 22, 23, 27, 28, 30, 32, 33 
Manual of sugar companies. 1930, 1934 


Mazur, Paul M.— American prosperity. 1928 

Meredith Pub. Co. — Analysis of farm markets. 1930 
Nat. Broadcasting Co. — A study of radio broadcasting 
Nat. Broadcasting Co. — Broadcast advertising 

Nat. Broadcasting Co. — N. B. C. Markets 1931 

Nat. Broadcasting Co. — Rev. study of radio broadcasting 


Nesbit — First principles of advertising 

Official American Textile Directory. 1928, 31 

Pictorial Review Co. — How women make money 

Polk Bank. Ency. — March, 1930; 32; Sept. 1930; 31 
Post — Paper mill directory. 1930 

Railway Age — Annual number. 1932 

Railway Statistics of U. S. — 1929, 30, 32 
Rand-McNally — Bank. Bl. bk. — July 1927; 30; Jan. 1933 
Sales Management — Markets & media ref. no. 1929 
Sales Management — Survey of spending income. 1931 
Sargent — Handbook of summer camps. 1933 

Scudder, Stevens & Clark — Investment council. 1925 
Tariff — A bibliography. 1934 

Taylor — Agricultural economics 

Textile World — Rayon yearbook. 1928-29 
Thomson-Ellis Co. — Pridemark. June 1934 

Trow's — Corporation dir. — 1917; 1918-19; 1921-22; 1923 
Vanderblue — Problems in business economics 

Walker, W. H. — Coéperation finance 

Webb & Morgan — Strategy in handling people 

Who's Who in British Advertising. 1924 

Winkler — Investments of U. S. Capital in Latin Amer. 
Yearbook of railroad information. 1934 

Wyman, W. F. — Export merchandising 
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SPECIAL SUBJECTS for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Large stock of 
OUT-OF-PRINT MATERIAL 


Careful, intelligent attention to 


WANT LISTS 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 
22 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 

















SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE— 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and 


Odd Back Copies 


Kindly place the name of our company on your 
file for future reference. At some time you may 
need some special article of reference that appears 
in magazines or journals. 


B. LOGIN & SON, INC. 
Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 
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Please patronize our advertisers 


How to Run 
a 


Rental Library 
by 
Groff Conklin 


Cloth — 136 Pages 
Indexed 


$1.25 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
62 West 45th Street New York 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H 
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| 
1 POSITIONS | LIBRARIANS - 
LIBRARY titi WANTED SUPPLIED 
For Librarians well For positions of 
FINE BOOKBINDING qualified for all any type in any 
of ALL KINDS branches of library part of the country. 
ini work. This service is free. 
HERBERT c FEHR Write immediately to Dept. C 
Successor to Haynes & Fehr The American Librarians’ Agency 
1110-1116 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 
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TRIANGLE The 
BOOKBINDING 


COMPANY 
243 WEST LARNED STREET Presse 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


q . Telephone: he a > Concend 
Library Binding New Hampshire 


Loose Leaf Binders 


1 | 
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Book Binding a, 

Pamphlets A 

Blank Books 

Gold Stamping 

Map Mounting Makers of Magazines and Books 
Albums of Distinction 
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RADEMAEKERS sas: 


“The Art of Library Binding has advanced more in the past three years than in the twenty years 
preceding. However rapid the progress, however complete the changes, Personal Supervision 





























cannot be discounted nor discontinued." 
W.H.R., Jr. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers . NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | 
BINDERY: 74 Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. NEW YORK OFFICE: 27 William Street, New York City | 
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Accuracy * Speed 7 Quality 











“‘Pandick “Press, Inc. 


Financial, Corporation 





Law and Commercial 


PRINTING 








e 


22 THAMES STREET 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE RECTOR 2-3448-49-50 





A. C. PANDICK, Manager 
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Day and Night Service 


























